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“EDUCATION FOR ALL AMERI- By 


CAN YOUTH” FROM THE POINT 
OF VIEW OF A BIOLOGIST" 


In a small span of time I am here obliged 
to diseuss all or parts of a comprehensive plan? 
for doing many kinds of things which relate to 
education. I have chosen to consider only cer- 
tain items which I believe should be criticized 
adversely. Before stating these criticisms, how- 
ever, I must compliment the commission for 
making many sound and forward-looking recom- 
mendations. Here I refer to such things as its 
particular plan for Federal aid to education; 
its plans for the “community institute’; and 
its insistence that today is better than tomorrow 
for the “planning of the kinds of schools which 
America needs and must have.” 

You who have studied the commission’s re- 
port are aware that a fairly large section of 
it centers upon the eurriculum and upon the 
ideals and means of education of youth aged 
15 to 19, inelusive. On this vital subject it is 
true that the report says that its recommenda- 
tions—which are certainly very fully described 

‘Read at a symposium on the EPC report, Mid- 
dle States Science Teachers Association, New York 
City, November 25, 1944. 

2 By the Edueational Policies Commission, 421 
pages. 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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are not “blueprints” ; also, that they are offered 
as “samples.” Thus, it appears that construc- 
tive criticism is invited; and surely that eriti- 
cism will be supplied by some or many mem- 
bers of the large family of the sciences. But, 
we ask, will a useful service be performed by 
sound criticism if an “Education for All Amer- 
ican Youth” is everywhere to be set going on 
the basis of the volume already placed in the 
hands of school authorities and administrators 
throughout the country? Here, apparently, is 
a first point at which this volume and plan may 
be open to criticism. The volume presents a 
“sample” curriculum, but this is offered under 
such circumstances, prestige, and sponsorship 
that any suggested improvement upon that 
“sample” is likely to compete either not at all, 
or at much disadvantage, with the one so widely 
publicized and supported in this book. Are we 
to understand that the Educational Policies 
Commission stands ready to give its sponsorship 
and equally wide distribution to one or another 
“sample” curriculum which differs significantly 
from the one it has published? 
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Both at “Farmville” and at “American City,” 
it is proposed that a course called “science” 
should get one sixth of the 15-year-old youth’s 
time in Grade X; but no youth is slated for 
more. During that same tenth year, this youth 
gets an exactly equal amount of time for recrea- 
tion plus physical education, and this latter is 
repeated in whole or in part throughout a five- 
year program. Besides, health and mental hy- 
giene get about one twelfth of the youth’s time 
throughout a five-year period. Examination of 
the content, or even the full title, of this single 
year of “science” leaves no doubt that the thing 
to be taught is not a science, nor yet is it the 
sciences—it is about science. Its specific name 
is “The Scientifie View of the World and of 
Man.” To teach this course a laboratory is 
apparently not essential. Again, no double 
periods are provided for this course in so-called 
science, though double—even triple—periods 
are carefully provided for the proposed social- 
studies course called “community studies.” Con- 
cerning this course on “The Scientific View of 
the World and of Man” we quote, in part: 


Without attempting to describe it in full, we may 
point out a few of its features. Imaginative asso- 
ciation with great scientists is used as one effective 
way of learning about scientific methods. The his- 
tory of science is full of adventure and dramatic 
action, which appeal strongly to young people’s in- 
terests and arouse their imagination. The lives of 
some of the great scientists are studied, represent- 
ing the major scientific fields. ... Some of the 
great scientific experiments are also studied, which 
are within the comprehension of tenth-graders— 
experiments of recent years as well as of the remote 
past. Whenever possible these are repeated in the 
school laboratory. Students see how the experi- 
ments and discoveries of scientists have changed 
our ways of living. ... Throughout the year, an 
attempt is made to add to the student’s stock of 
fundamenal scientific principles and facts, and to 
help students see these as related parts of a whole. 


Now all of us will agree that it is highly 
desirable that these and many similar things 


become the possession of every youth; but many 
experienced teachers of the sciences will insist 
that these ends cannot be attained in this kind 
of course pursued to the extent of one sixth 
of the youth’s time during one year. Many 
competent teachers will maintain that these 
aims, together with the grip on reality which 
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only personal laboratory experience can de- 
velop, are worth not merely one sixth of one 
year’s time, but at least one sixth of four years 
of the youth’s time—from the ninth to twelfth 
grades, inclusive. Two years of properly or- 
ganized study of the living world, and another 
two of the physical world, can be expected to 
substitute conviction and familiarity for the 
proposed veneer of classroom conversation about 
principles and natural laws. And, such study 
can develop still other enduring civic values 
which must pass unnoted here. Exact and ex- 
acting studies do a thing that is tonic and 
leavening to human beings and to nations. The 
mental emancipation of majorities, absolutely 
and always needed among us, conditions the 
taking of forward steps in many areas of legis- 
lation and of community and family life. It 
cannot be conceded that this mental emancipa- 
tion along with a much more definite familiarity 
with our own bodies, our environment, and the 
natural world, is a poorer preparation for good 
citizenship in the democracy of days ahead than 
is the proposed “investigation of current politi- 
val, economic, and social problems” which the 
plan actually projects even to the nineteenth 
year of the youth’s training. Indeed, in these 
days of national emergency it should be clearer 
than ever before that a prime responsibility of 
the school is partly to equip the citizen with 
science and the method of science for his life in 
an age of science. 

The “sample” curriculum submitted by the 
commisison gives inadequate recognition to the 
role of sciences in education, and insistence 
upon all of the “social studies” of that plan 
would sharply limit the amount of time that 
many youth could give to study of the several 
sciences. This would be particularly true for 
such youth as might wish also to pursue voca- 
tional studies. 

Health study. There should be clear recog- 
nition of the importance of interrelationship, 
and of sequence of instruction, in the two sub- 
jects—biology and health. This is ignored in 
the commission’s plan, just as it is most unfor- 
tunately ignored by the new law of the State 
of New York requiring the teaching of health 
in its schools. Let me make it clear that I am 
among those who think there should be sound 
instruction in health and hygiene in the high 
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schools. For some years I have spoken and 
written in support of such instruction. But I 
am not frantic about it. Many more unawak- 
ened minds than sick bodies graduate from high 
school. A sick body may be a threat to the 
individual; in a democracy an unawakened mind 
is certainly a threat to us all. 

The plan we are now discussing seems to 
throw more of pressure than of light on this 
subject. Let us indeed make a reasonable effort 
to teach the foundations of health; and in the 
high school let us arrange to teach it in connec- 
tion with, or following, courses in human physi- 
ology or in biology. These science subjects sup- 
ply the main foundations for the technology— 
the hygiene. Everywhere else the rule is—the 
basie sciences first, technologies and application 
afterward. Just what are the valid reasons that 
the ideal high school of the future may not 
somehow make contact with this principle which 
is so well established at the college level? 

It is not exactly a digression to note another 
very broad, but often forgotten, way in which 
biology and health are most intimately related. 
From past decades and centuries there is a 
trickle or overflow of parts of the philosophy 
of biology which helps the majority of us to be 
partly rational on larger health problems during 
at least part of the time. Indeed, the fragments 
of biological reality that our people dimly know 
and accept do very much to protect us against 
what we may eall Gandhiism. To the biologists 
of the world Mohandus K. Gandhi has made 
evident the principal thing that is wrong with 
him and with India. Some years ago Gandhi— 
political and spiritual leader of about one sev- 
enth of mankind—seems to have said: “We 
have no right to take the lives of mosquitoes, 
flies, lice, rats, or fleas. They have as much 
right to live as we.” Here is complete and 
unmistakable defiance of the total of our bio- 
logical knowledge and of the philosophy that 
flows from it. Here also is clear evidence that— 
under the sway of Gandhiism—the real rulers 
of India are disease, poverty, unreality, and 
death. Life expectaney there is less than 30 
years, 

We may remind our nonbiological colleagues 
that the education of Gandhi has not been 
proved equally deficient in other areas of learn- 
ing, nor in the rules of trade. His concepts of 
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civil law and of letters do not seem to be simi- 
larly perverted; his arithmetic and history are 
apparently neither deficient nor set in reverse; 
and certainly Gandhi and India have plenty of 
religion. It may properly be said that Gandhi- 
ism is, basically, a continuance of battle against 
biological realities. Also, that, in his country, 
pain, disease, poverty, and unreality will con- 
tinue to rule until biology displaces the ridicu- 
lous in the minds of its people. 

The philosophy of biology puts all that lives 
in a sea of change; it marks the tides of varia- 
bility, and also those of order and adaptation, in 
every living species; it deals with grades of 
organization which the oceans must have helped 
to form but cannot imitate; it finds man—indi- 
vidually the creature of both natural law and of 
chance—on the moving crest of the wave of 
life. But, despite the relative simplicity of 
these concepts, and of the array of facts that 
lead to them, all this cannot be learned in the 
same amount of time that elementary high- 
school algebra is learned. If we want our 
people to “know themselves” we must increase 
the time and skill that we devote to the teaching 
of the life sciences in our secondary schools. 
And, let us note, neither the history nor the 
nature of life is intelligible apart from chap- 
ters in earth science and chemistry. 

If we want our youth to be able to share in 
guarding their own health, and if we want our 
people generally—not just a part of them—to 
seek and accept the ministrations of modern 
medicine, we have no alternative to instructing 
all of our people adequately in real biological 
science. 

There is one reason, almost never mentioned, 
why in the days ahead biology must be taught 
widely and well in our democracy. It is this. 
At present only biologists may be expected to 
teach the fact, and the foundations of the fact, 
that human beings are genetically and biologi- 
cally unequal. Certainly neither sociologists nor 
theologians can now be relied upon to go much 
further with this principle that to acknowledge 
the existence of male and female. That par- 
ticular inequality happens to be both fortunate 
and pretty well known; the ones to which I 
refer are serious and largely unacknowledged 
inequalities which may prove more dangerous 
to democracy than to other forms of govern- 
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ment. As a biologist, more or less familiar with 
human and animal genetics, I am aware of the 
gradations of abilities, possibilities, and suscep- 
tibilities among the members of all communi- 
ties—even in the same families—that depend 
upon the chance union of genes. But I am even 
more impressed with the circumstance that it 
may be highly dangerous for present and future 
youth of this country to fail to learn, assimi- 
late, and accept this reality. Data published® 
two years ago by a committee of which I was 
chairman indicated that about 6 of 7 of the re- 
sponding biology teachers taught this principle. 
Those teachers indicated that in their schools 
this principle was very rarely taught in social- 
studies classes. 

If the combined experience of the Educational 
Policies Commission suggests that the minds of 
American Youth cannot be kept or made alert to 
the facts, principles, vistas, and practical values 
of science, that is highly important; and, they 
should say so. For, to them and to all, it must 
be clear and certain that the youth for whom 
they plan must live in an age shaped and being 
reshaped by science, and that these youth cannot 
escape repeated and important decisions on 
complex social adjustments imposed by scien- 
tific discovery. Following and during a war 
experience in which our personal safety and 
our national suecess alike have been found to 
depend so greatly upon widespread instruction 
in the several sciences, it is a paradox that we 
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meet—head on, and even before that emergency 
passes—a full-scale plan which subordinates the 
teaching of the sciences in our high schools, 

A rereading of the commission’s report 
prompted some random thoughts on the “For. 
gotten Youth.” We had supposed that there 
were youth of 15 years, particularly at Farm. 
ville, whose health caused only rare concern and 
then got prompt attention from parents and the 
family doctor. Youth who had 24-hour days, 
and who, outside of school, had fair access to 
both exercise and play. Youth who had some- 
how learned about baseball, marbles, and darts, 
and perhaps brought these and other skills to 
school with them. Youth, of Farmville, who 
got from parents or other oldsters, and from 
their own work or wanderings, at least a meagre 
introduction into the human activities, resources, 
organizations, and institutions of their com- 
munity. Youth, of 15, who—despite schooling— 
had retained a bit of the inquiring mind and 
who actively sought adequate answers to ques- 
tions about themselves and the world of things 
around them. Youth, who could loaf but had 
come to look in earnest toward a preparation 
for life; and who therefore preferred attentive 
and continuous training to time out while he or 
others learned a new game or rehearsed an old 
lesson. Perhaps this Youth was not forgotten 
in the plan for “An Edueation for All American 
Youth”; for one reader of that plan—in some 
respects a superb plan—there is question 
whether this Youth was properly remembered. 





THE CENTENNIAL OF THE BIRTH OF 
ALBERT EDWARD WINSHIP 


ALBERT Epwarp WINSHIP, the centennial of 
whose birth falls on February 24, played both a 
picturesque and an influential role in the history 
of American education over a period covering 
nearly two generations. After a brief service as 
a soldier in the Civil War, he became a rural- 
school teacher in Maine in 1864, and for the two 
following years served as principal of an ele- 
mentary school in Newton, Mass. He then 
entered the State Normal School at Bridgewater 

3 **The Teaching of Biology in Secondary Schools 


of the United States.’’ Science Press, Lancaster, 
Pa. 1942. 


(Mass.), where he remained for three years as 
a student and as an instructor. A brief venture 
in the book business in Boston was terminated 
by the disastrous fire of 1872. The ministry 
attracted him, and he attended for three years 
the Andover (Mass.) Theological Seminary. 
From 1876 to 1883, he served as pastor of a 
church in Somerville (Mass.), where he organ- 
ized and taught evening classes for workers, 
which were among the first American endeavors 
in the field of adult education. His initiative 
and success led to his appointment as secretary 
of an educational commission sponsored by the 
Congregational denomination for the promotion 
of schools in the Rocky Mountain region, espe- 
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cially in Colorado, Idaho, Utah, and New Mex- 
ico. “This post he relinquished in 1886 to become 
editor of The New England Journal of Edu- 
cation (later the Journal of Education). 

It was both as the editor of a national edu- 
eational weekly and as a lecturer at teachers’ 
institutes and educational conventions through- 
out the country that Dr. Winship exerted a 
powerful influence on the development of ele- 
mentary and secondary education during a 
period of unprecedented educational growth and 
expansion. An incorrigible optimist, he was 
quick to detect and glad to encourage innova- 
tions in teaching, supervision, school manage- 
ment, and school administration that appealed 
to him as in the direction of progress. To these 
he gave publicity through his journal and 
through his leetures. In all probability, Dr. 
Winship from 1890 to 1930 visited the schools 
of more American communities and became per- 
sonally aequainted with more teachers and school 
officers than did any other one person. He was 
on the lookout, also, for new books in the edu- 
cational field, and many aspiring but unknown 
young authors (including the present writer) 
had Dr. Winship to thank for their first recog- 
nition. 

Until he was well past eighty, Dr. Winship 
continued his lectures, crossing the continent 
at least twice each year and covering for his 
journal all the important educational meetings. 
The editorship of the journal he continued to 
the time of his death, February 17, 1933, just 
one week short of his eighty-ninth birthday.— 
W. CL B: 


THE MISSISSIPPI STUDY OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Tue Board of Trustees of the Mississippi In- 
stitutions of Higher Learning, recently recreated 
as a constitutional body, has announced a study 
of higher edueation to the end that the board 
may be adequately informed concerning its re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities. The board’s 
Study Committee is headed by H. M. Ivy, super- 
intendent of schools, Meridian. Joseph E. Gib- 
son, director of higher education, Louisiana 
State Department of Edueation, has been ap- 
pointed study director and has nominated as 
consultants the following: 

From the U. 8. Office of Education, Fred Kelly, 
Division of Higher Education, general consultant ; 
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E. V. Hollis, principal specialist in higher educa- 
tion, general consultant; Ben W. Frazier, special- 
ist in teacher education, teacher education; Ray 
Hamon, specialist in school plant, plant operation- 


maintenance. Others: E. A. Waters, director of 
research, University of Tennessee, resource-use edu- 
cation; J. W. Brouillette, director of extension, 
Louisiana State University, Negro education; Clar- 
ence Scheps, supervisor of finance, Louisiana, edu- 
cational finance; Lloyd Morey, professor of edu- 
cational finance, University of Illinois, educational 
finance; M. C. Huntley, dean of instruction, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, faculty-personnel administra- 
tion; Paul Chapman, dean, School of Agriculture, 
University of Georgia, land-grant colleges; R. L. 
Sutherland, director, Hogg Foundation, University 
of Texas, student-personnel administration; and 
Harold H. Walker, professor of health education, 
University of Tennessee, health services and edu- 
cation. 


Features of the study will be the use of state 
educators as assistants and advisers to the out- 
of-state consultants and the seeking of advice 
and suggestions from professional and lay 
leaders. Thus, it is hoped, the study, while 
maintaining its objectivity and professional in- 
tegrity, may be guided into close relation to the 
state’s needs and potentialities. The Mississippi 
educators who will serve as assistants in the 
study have been named as follows: 


J. L. McCaskill, professor of education, Missis- 
sippi State College for Women, and J. W. Taylor, 
clerk, Board of Trustees Office, assistants to the 
director; W. G. Eckles, director of school-building 
service, State Board of Education, assistant to Dr. 
Hamon; E. R. Jobe, state high-school supervisor, 
and Clyde McKee, state elementary-school super- 
visor, assistants to Dr. Frazier; D. R. Patterson, 
director of instruction, state department of edu- 
cation, and D. V. Galloway, director of school 
health, state board of health, assistants to Dr. 
Walker; P. H. Eason, agent for Negro education, 
state department of education, assistant to Dr. 
Brouillette. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AD- 
VOCATES A STATE SYSTEM OF 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 
ArTHUR CuTTs WILLARD, president, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, announced on January 12 that 
the university advocates and will support crea- 
tion of an expanded system of junior colleges in 
the high-school districts or consolidated districts 
of the state. The policy was approved by the 
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Board of Trustees, on the basis of a study under 
the supervision of Coleman R. Griffith, provost 
of the university. The eventual creation of 97 
new junior colleges was suggested as a goal that 
might be reached in the future. There are now 
only 12 in the state, six of which are in Chicago. 
There is only one junior college in southern 
Illinois. 

The university’s position is that the junior 
colleges 
adhere to the general policy of vocational and sub- 
professional courses, and not attempt to become 
liberal-arts colleges offering a four-year course of 
studies. .. . The junior colleges ought to become 
community centers for educational purposes beyond 
the high-school level. 

Suitable adjustments should be made to courses 
and curricula in basie education designed to meet 
ordinary requirements for college entrance; to 
courses and curricula that conduce to the develop- 
ment of a well-rounded citizenry; and to courses 
and curricula that meet the needs of adults. 

The university recognizes the rights and privi- 
leges of the privately supported colleges of the 
state, but believes that an intelligently developed 
system of junior colleges will strengthen rather 
than weaken the educational system. 


The university’s position advocates a policy 
of junior-college control under a state board of 
education, with the superintendent of public in- 
struction as executive officer of the board. The 
creation of a junior college should be approved 
by this board only after a detailed analysis of 
need in the area requesting it. The direct ad- 
ministration of junior colleges should be the 
responsibility of “the chief officer (usually prin- 
cipal) of the high school or other public institu- 
tion with which the new college is associated.” 
The development of the system should be a long- 
time project. No high-school district or unit of 
consolidated districts with a high-school enroll- 
ment of fewer than 500 should develop a junior 
college. 


While urging creation of junior colleges and 


their administration, as such, independent of the 


university, the statement declared that “any pro- 
gram offered in the junior colleges that exceeds 
the commonly accepted definition of junior-col- 
lege training should fall under the jurisdiction 
of the president and Board of Trustees of the 
University of Illinois.” 
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LIGHT ON SOME MISTAKEN DATES 
AND DATA IN THE ANNALS OF 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


SEVERAL comments have recently appeared in 
these columns relative to the confusion regard- 
ing the birth-date of G. Stanley Hall. That 
this has not been the only chronological uncer. 
tainty in the history of American edueation js 
evidenced by two communications lately sent to 
the editor. 

Father Bonaventure Kiley, T.O.R., of the de- 
partment of education, Saint Francis College 
(Loretto, Pa.), writes that 1945 is probably not 
the 100th anniversary of the college’s founding, 
as was stated in Walter Crosby Eells’s list of 
1945 educational centennials in SCHOOL AND 
Society, December 23, 1944. Father Bonaven- 
ture states that 1845 was given as the date of 
founding in the catalogues of the college prior 
to 1942, and appears as the date in several, but 
not all, books of reference. Extensive investiga- 
tions that he undertook at the behest of the col- 
lege authorities led him to conelude that, while 
“no single piece of evidence was conclusive, yet 
the sum total of the findings and records of 
historians pointed to 1847.” The latter date is 
now given in all official college publications and 
will be recognized as the date of founding in a 
“History of Catholic Men’s Colleges,” which 
Father Bonaventure is preparing as a doctoral 
dissertation at the University of Pittsburgh. 

A letter from J. D. Eggleston, president emer- 
itus, Hampden-Sydney (Va.) College, accom- 
panied a copy of The Record of the Alumni 
Association, July, 1944, containing an article 
by President Eggleston setting forth evidence 
that Hampden-Sydney deserves recognition as 
one of the colonial colleges. He says in his 
letter : 


If my reasons, as set forth, are sound, it follows 
that our college was one of the colonial colleges; 
was not one of the ‘‘ Log Colleges’’ (preparatory 
schools). . . . It was started on January 1, 1776, 
as an institution of college grade, and not, as has 
been supposed, as an academy... . 


President Eggleston is preparing another 
article “to show that the primary motive of the 
founders of Hampden-Sydney was not to estab- 
lish a college to provide ministers of the Gospel” 
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[but rather] to prepare “young men for all pro- 
fessions and for good citizenship.”—W. C. B. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR LIBRARIANS AT 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


TuirzA E. Grant, dean, School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve University, has sent 
to ScHOOL AND Society the following announce- 


ment: 


There is extensive opportunity for librarians in 
elementary- and high-school libraries and in work 
with children and young people in public libraries 
as well as in other forms of library work. The 
School of Library Science of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity will offer eight half-tuition scholarships for 
the regular session of 1945-46. The awards will 
be open to college graduates who meet the stand- 
ards of scholarship and personal qualifications set 
by the Admission Committee. Application for these 
scholarships should be filed before May 1. Awards 
will be announced on May 15. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 
JR., ESTABLISHES THREE FEL- 
LOWSHIPS 


STEPHEN M. Corey, professor of educational 
psychology, the University of Chicago, has sent 
to ScHOOL AND Society the following announce- 
ment: 


The Eneyclopaedia Britannica, Jr., has estab- 
lished three fellowships ranging upward from 
$1,000 for graduate study at the University of 
Chicago. These fellowships will be filled by per- 
sons who are interested in the general field of 
children’s literature and are able to conduct re- 
search investigation leading to the improvement of 
children’s encyclopaedias. 


Further information may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Dr. Corey, Graduate Education Building, 
5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37. 
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AIDS AND MATERIALS FOR THE 
STUDY OF FOREIGN RELATIONS 


HERBERT J. ABRAHAM, of the Division of Pub- 
lic Liaison, Department of State, has sent to 
ScHooL AND Society the following announce- 
ment: 


1. A limited supply of the Department of State 
Publication 2223, Conference Series 60, is available 
for distribution to organizations, This publication 
contains the texts of the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals, Question and Answer Summary of the Pro- 
posals, and a Chart of the Proposed United Nations 
Organization. Requests for this publication should 
be addressed to the Division of Publie Liaison, De- 
partment of State, Washington 25. 

2. The Department of State Bulletin contains 
official texts of releases and documents, and authori- 
tative articles on many aspects of foreign relations. 
The Bulletin is published weekly and is for sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25; the subscription 
price is $2.75 a year. 

3. The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals for interna- 
tional oganization should be widely studied and dis- 
cussed in the next few months. It is hoped that 
many educational journals will reprint the pro- 
posals and will carry articles about them. 

This division will welcome suggestions and re- 
quests concerning the supplying of informational 
material for use in educational journals, news let- 
ters, and bulletins. 

4. Many local organizations need informed lead- 
ership on the study of current international prob- 
lems and proposals. We should appreciate being 
informed of the steps taken by your organization 
to assist your members ir preparing themselves to 
meet this responsibility. We should also appreciate 
receiving copies of materials prepared by your 
organization. 

5. We hope that you will inform us of plans 
and suggestions for the organization of local study 
groups, institutes, conferences, workshops, and sum- 
mer schools in the field of international relations. 

6. We shall be happy to receive the names and 
addresses of leaders in educational organizations to 
whom materials should be sent in the future. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


RevuBEN G. Gustavson, acting president, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, has been appointed dean of 
the faculties, the University of Chicago, to suc- 





ceed Ernest C. Colwell, who will relinquish his 
duties, July 1, because of his responsibilities as 
vice-president of the university and dean of the 
Divinity School. 


WituiaM H. Py te, professor of educational 
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psychology, Wayne University (Detroit), has 
been appointed dean of the Graduate School; 
Katharine E. Faville, chairman of the depart- 
ment of nursing, has been named acting dean 
of the new College of Nursing. 


Frep F. Pituet, professor of civil engineer- 
ing, Louisiana State University, will succeed 
Boykin W. Pegues as head of the department 
of civil engineering, June 2, when the latter, 
having reached the age of seventy years, will be 
retired; L. Bruce Jones, supervisor of public- 
school music, Little Rock (Ark.), has been ap- 
pointed chairman of musie education and di- 
rector of the band, College of Education, effec- 
tive, July 1; Roland Coulson, recently returned 
from military duty in England, has been named 
to an instructorship in biochemistry, School of 
Medicine, and DeForest C. Alderman, of the 
staff of Michigan State College of Agriculture 
and Applied Science (East Lansing), as assist- 
ant horticulturist, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions. 


BrIAN EARLE TOMLINSON, associate professor 
of education, New York University, will succeed 
Charles E. Benson, professor of education, as 
chairman of the department of psychology, 
School of Education, upon the latter’s retire- 
ment, August 31, after twenty years of service 
in that post. 


KE. BaLpwin SmitH, Howard Crosby Butler 
Memorial professor of the history of architee- 
ture, Princeton University, has been appointed 
chairman of the department of art and archaeol- 
ogy to sueceed C. Rufus Morey, who resigned 
when he received “a government appointment 
that will necessitate his absence from Princeton 
for an indeterminate period.” 


KENNETH E. Caster, assistant professor of 
geology and fellow of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, University of Cincinnati, has 
been appointed by the president of Brazil to a 
visiting professorship in the department of geol- 
ogy and palaeontology, University of Sao Paulo, 
for a three-year term, beginning March 15. At 
the close of the appointment, Dr. Caster will 
spend at least a year in geological and palaeon- 
tological studies in the northern Andes under a 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation 
fellowship. 


Leo L. RocKWELL, who is on leave as head of 
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the School of Languages, Colgate University 
(Hamilton, N. Y.), to serve as director of the 
English House for Latin Americans, University 
of Michigan, has been appointed to a visiting 
professorship of American literature in the Na- 
tional University of Chile, Santiago. Dr. Rock- 
well, who is scheduled to arrive in Santiago on 
March 1 and will remain until next December, 
is said to be “the first North American to teach 
American literature in a South American uni- 
versity.” The appointment was made under the 
auspices of the U. 8. Department of State. 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER FRANK H. Bow zs, 
USNR, has been released from active duty and 
has returned to his post as director of university 
admissions, Columbia University. He has also 
resumed his duties as secretary, Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education, Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
and secretary, Committee on the Classification 
of Universities and Colleges, Association of 
American Universities. The granting of a leave 
of absence to Commander Bowles was reported 
in ScHOooL AND Society, November 21, 1942. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL Howarp B. Musser, 
who was commissioned by the AAF in May, 
1942, to work on the ridding of airfields of dust 
and the control of drainage from large hard- 
surfaced areas, has returned to his post as pro- 
fessor of experimental agronomy, the Pennsy]l- 
vania State College. 


Carrot L. V. MEEKS, assistant professor of 
art history and assistant dean, School of Fine 
Arts, Yale University, has been appointed by 
Columbia University to give the 1945 series of 
Mathews lectures. 


Recent Deaths 


WILLIAM FRANKLIN Lon«G, professor emeritus 
of mathematics and astronomy, Franklin and 
Marshall College, died suddenly, January 1, ac- 
cording to a report sent to ScHOOL AND SocIETy 
by the Department of Public Relations of the 
college under date of February 16. Professor 
Long, who was seventy-three years old at the 
time of his death, had served as principal of sev- 
eral high schools in Pennsylvania (1897-1918) 
before going to the professorship in Franklin 
and Marshall College (1918), a post that he held 
until his retirement in 1944. 
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Jutius ALONZO CHURCHILL, president emer- 
itus, Oregon College of Education (Monmouth), 
died, February 3, according to a message sent 
(9 SCHOOL AND Society under date of February 
12 by J. F. Santee, associate professor of social 
science. Dr. Churchill, who was eighty-two 
years old at the time of his death, had served 
as a teacher in rural schools of Ohio (1880-86) ; 
principal (1886-88), Crookston (Minn.) High 
School; superintendent of schools (1890-1913), 
Baker (Ore.) ; state superintendent of public in- 
struction (1913-26), Oregon; president (1926- 
32), South Oregon Normal School (now South- 
ern Oregon College of Education, Ashland) ; 
and president (1932-39), Oregon College of 
Education. 


THE REVEREND FRANCIS A. DriIscoL., O.5.A., 
headmaster emeritus, Cascia Hall (Tulsa, Okla.), 
died, February 6, according to word received by 
ScHooL AND Society, February 13. Father 
Driscoll, who was fifty-five years old at the time 
of his death, had served as vice-president (1914- 
20) and president (1920-25), Villanova (Pa.) 
College, before going to Cascia Hall (1926) to 
become the preparatory school’s first head- 
master. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM SHIPLEY, dean emeritus, 
School of Graduate Studies, Washington Uni- 
versity (St. Louis), died, February 11, at the 
age of seventy-four years. Dr. Shipley had 
served as classical master (1893), Collegiate 
Institute (Collingwood, Canada), and (1894) 
Lindsay (Canada); assistant in Latin (1897- 
95), University of Chicago; head of the depart- 
ment of Latin (1898-1901), Lewis Institute (St. 
Louis); and at Washington University as pro- 
fessor of Latin (1901-41), director, Extension 
Division (1914-41), director of summer sessions 
(1923-25), and dean, University College (1931- 
32), College of Liberal Arts (1932-37), and 
School of Graduate Studies, 1937-41. 


CHARLES Preston Weaver, former professor 
of English literature, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute (Auburn), died, February 12, at the age 
of sixty-two years. Dr. Weaver had taught at 
the University of Kentucky, the University of 
Maine, and the George Peabody College for 
Teachers (Nashville, Tenn.), before going to 
the institute in 1930. 


George P. GoopearL, professor of poultry 
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husbandry, University of Connecticut, died, 
February 12, of injuries received when he was 
struck by an automobile in a heavy snowstorm, 
February 8. Professor Goodearl was forty- 
seven years of age at the time of his death. 


THE REVEREND MOTHER GRACE COWARDIN 
DAMMANN, president, Manhattanville College 
of the Sacred Heart (New York City), sue- 
cumbed to a heart attack, February 13, at the 
age of seventy-two years. Mother Dammann 
had served as headmistress (1912-14), Sacred 
Heart Academy, Eden Hall (Philadelphia), and 
the academy of Manhattanville College (1915-— 
21); superior (1921-27), Convent of the Sacred 
Heart (Philadelphia), and (1927-30) Convent 
of the Sacred Heart (New York City); and in 
the presidency of the Manhattanville College of 
the Sacred Heart, since 1930. Mother Dam- 
mann was instrumental in the adoption of the 
“Manhattanville Resolutions” (1933) containing 
a pledge by the Catholic Action Forum “to aid 
the welfare of Negroes and to treat them and 
speak of them with kindness as well as justice.” 


MiLuarD HENRY JENCKS, president, St. Law- 
rence University (Canton, N. Y.), died of a rare 
tropical disease, February 14, at the age of 
sixty-three years. Dr. Jencks had served as a 
teacher (1905-09) in the publie schools of Troy 
(N. Y.); associate (1909-23) and partner 
(1923-40), Ginn and Company; and trustee 
(1923-33), chairman of the board (1939-41), 
acting president (1940-41), and _ president 
(since 1941), St. Lawrence University. 


Wi.tui1AmM Davis Hooper, professor emeritus 
of Latin, University of Georgia, suecumbed to 
a heart attack, February 14. Dr. Hooper, who 
was seventy-six years old at the time of his 
death, had served the university as instructor 
in Latin (1890-94), adjunct professor (1894- 
97), and professor, 1897 until his recent retire- 
ment. 


LAWRENCE M. McDermott, professor of ad- 
vertising and marketing, De Paul University 
(Chicago), succumbed to a heart attack, Feb- 
ruary 14, at the age of sixty-two years. Pro- 
fessor McDermott, who had held the post at 
De Paul University since 1930, had at one time 
served as superintendent of schools in Manila. 


Aurrep Horatio UpHaM, president, Miami 
University (Oxford, Ohio), succumbed to a 
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heart attack, February 17, at the age of sixty- 
seven years. Dr. Upham had served the uni- 
versity as instructor in Latin and Greek (1897-— 
1900), professor of English (1906-10, 1913-20), 
and in the presidency, since 1928. He had also 
served as professor of English (1902-05), Utah 
State Agricultural College (Logan); associate 
professor of English literature (1910-13), Bryn 
Mawr (Pa.) College; and president (1920-28), 
University of Utah. 

THE REVEREND Evan C. DuBors, S.J., head 
of the department of biology, Boston College, 
died, February 17, at the age of fifty-seven 
years. Father DuBois, who had served the de- 
partment since 1932, was named to the chair- 
manship in 1944, 


Coming Events 

and Cancelations 

On February 13, Colby Junior College an- 
nounced that it had sent invitations to 30 junior 
colleges to attend a three-day guidance program 
to be held on the New London (N. H.) campus, 
April 13-15. The conference will emphasize 
both campus problems and vocational opportu- 
nities, according to Charlotte D. Meinecke, dean. 
Ernest D. Jackman, associate professor of edu- 
cation, University of Maine, will diseuss the 
and personality. 
There will be a series of panel meetings in ad- 
dition to the program of addresses. Helen 
Spaulding, assistant dean, is assisting Dean 
Meinecke in arrangements for the event. 


relation between vocation 


ApriL 14 will mark the 15th anniversary of 
Pan American Day, a day set aside by the gov- 
ernments of all American republics “to empha- 
size the political, economic, and cultural unity 
of the nations of the Western Hemisphere.” 
Individuals and groups interested in programs 
for this event may obtain copies of various 
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pamphlets from the Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D. C. “Material will be sent 
only to teachers or group leaders, and only one 
copy of each item will be sent to the same ad- 
dress.” 

THE annual Founders’ Day Institute, which 
was to have been held, March 11-13, in connee- 
tion with Boston University’s traditional observ- 
ance of Founder’s Day, has been canceled in 
compliance with the ruling of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation. The program has been 
limited to two events for March 13: the Foun- 
ders’ Day Convocation and a meeting of the 
trustees on the same date as required by the 
By-Laws of the university. 


Education in the Magazines 

Harry D. GIpEONSE, president, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, contributes a thought-provoking article, 
“The Coming Showdown in the Schools,” to 
The Saturday Review of Literature, February 
3. Dr. Gideonse defends at least some of the 
Progressive doctrines and practices and levels 
arrows of criticism, feathered with epigrams, 
against especially such writers as Walter Lipp- 
mann, Mark Van Doren, Robert M. Hutchins, 
and Mortimer J. Adler. 


Stanuey S. Jacoss has published in Read for 
February an article, “Angelo Patri: The Child 
Expert Who Has No Children,” in which he 
pays tribute to the former principal of Junior 
High School 45, the Bronx, New York, and well- 
known writer on education. While Angelo Patri 
has always been “a stickler for the traditional 
three R’s,” he believes that “learning to live as 
a co-operative and unselfish member of society 
is equally vital for children.” With the rare 
ability to balance the two points of view, Dr. 
Patri has widely influenced the life of thousands 
of children across the nation. 


Shorter Papers... 





EDUCATION AND THE “MENTAL 4-F’S” 

RECENT news items have ealled attention to 
the fact that a review of “mental 4-F’s” has 
been ordered by Selective Service. Young men 
numbering 582,100, we are told, are recorded by 
Selective Service, as of June 1, 1944, as educa- 
tionally or mentally deficient. 


Nearly 600,000 young American boys who 
have been unable to profit by the education 
offered them and are now unfit for service in 
this country! Could any educational measures 
have lessened this number? Can anything be 
done in their behalf? 

The responsibility for the education of the 
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mentally retarded has rested upon the several 
communities from which they come. Many com- 
munities have been keenly aware that to educate 
these young people so that they may become 
self-respecting, self-supporting individuals who 
ean really contribute to the common good is a 
real problem. Mueh scientific research has been 
made and large sums have been expended in at- 
tempts to solve this problem. Special classes 
have been organized in many communities so 
that these slow-learning boys and girls may 
receive the attention they require. The ques- 
tion now arises, “Have these special programs 
been unavailing?” 

Perhaps the best way to evaluate the educa- 
tional procedures provided for this group is a 
carefully planned follow-up study. Such an 
investigation was made recently in an industrial 
city of New England, not far from Boston, and 
brought forth many interesting facts. The ser- 
vice records, delinquency records, and employ- 
ment records were studied and the results were 
quite creditable. 

During the 10-year period prior to June, 
1943, 1,035 boys had left the special-class center 
of that city. The study was concerned with 210 
boys of that group. The investigator had been 
a teacher at the school during the entire period 
and knew the boys personally. She made visits 
to each home and interviewed the boy or some 
near relative of his. 

Some of the boys had been out of school 11 
years when visited but all had been out of school 
at least one year. Their ages ranged from 17 
years to 27 and their IQ’s from 53 to 86. The 
average length of time they had spent in special 
class was 4 years and 9 months. 

Over 60 per cent of those who were old enough 
for military service were in actual service; about 
eight per cent had been deferred and were work- 
ing at defense jobs. A group of 20 had been 
rejected as educationally or mentally unfit, while 
11 were physically inadequate and eight rejected 
for administrative reasons. One boy had died 
in action and three had been honorably dis- 
charged after participating in major battles. 
Since the investigation, three others of this 
group have been reported as having died in 
action. 

Some of those rejected for administrative 
reasons were so classified because of their delin- 
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quencies. The chief offenses against them were 
for larceny. 

The employment history of these individuals 
shows that they were quite successful in obtain- 
ing jobs at semiskilled or unskilled work. They 
showed a tendency to work first as helpers, in 
service jobs, or as delivery boys, and then to 
become drivers, laborers, or mill-hands. In this 
way they fill a real place in the community, as 
the normal boys appear to prefer work of less 
routine nature. 

It seems quite possible that the special train- 
ing in habits and skills adapted to their needs 
did fit the greater number of these boys to make 
a real contribution in the war emergency. Edu- 
cation which makes a definite attempt to develop 
the limited abilities and aptitudes of the men- 
tally retarded does much for them. Wise policy 
should continue such education to a point when 
these individuals have met a degree of success 
in community life that reaches the fullest extent 


of their capacity. 

Will further attention to the educational 
needs of our “mental 4-F’s” help to fit them for 
successful life in the community if not for mili- 
tary service? Surely their number challenges 
real effort in their behalf. 

(Mrs.) Resecca M. McKEon 

WORCESTER, MASS. 


WHO TEACHES WHOM? 

In class, today, this boy had said with a lofty 
air that he was a “Southerner.” Now I, the 
teacher, happened to meet him on the front 
steps, after school. 

“So you are a Southerner,” I said, half ban- 
teringly. 

“Yes, I’m proud to say that there isn’t a drop 
of Yankee blood in my veins,” he replied. And 
then, challengingly, “What about it?” 

“T’m more or less a Southerner, too,” I said. 
“But the big trouble I find with Southerners is 
that you can nearly always tell how they feel 
about certain matters.” 

“For example?” he asked. 

“Take Negroes,” I answered. 

“But you don’t know the way I feel about 
Negroes,” he parried. “My grandmother is 
ready to chase me out of the house about that. 
She says I’m a Communist because I believe that 
Negroes should have the same privileges as other 
Americans. Imagine, grandma dragging out 
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the Red boogie. Prof, you don’t know us. 
When I say that I’m a Southerner, I’m speak- 
ing of the new South, and it’s we young fellows 
who are going to make it.” 

The next morning, while my mind was still 
on my encounter with this product of the new 
South, one of our teachers stopped me in the 
hall. In point of service, she is one of our 
oldest instructors. She spoke to me out of kind- 
ness to proffer sound advice. 

“You certainly surprised me in faculty meet- 
ing the other day. Aren’t you from this sec- 
tion? I can’t understand why you spoke in 
favor of the amendment to combine the Negro 
Teachers’ Association with ours.” 
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“Yes, I’ve spent most of my life on this pen- 
insula, but that doesn’t mean I share all of its 
prejudices,” I mumbled for I, too, am afraid 
of the old lady. 

“Tt would be different if you were from Penn- 
sylvania,” she continued. “They don’t know any 
better. You’ve lived here all of your life. You 
know the Negroes are all right in their place and 
probably happier than we are. And they would 
be contented enough if some white people would 
stop stirring them up. 

She moved closer to me, and half whispered, 
“Over where I come from, the Communists are 
plotting with the Negroes.” 

GILBERT Byron 


Correspondence... 





A REPLY TO PROFESSOR THUT 

Proressor THut’s reply (ScHoot AanpD So- 
cieTy, December 16, 1944) to my criticisms 
(SCHOOL AND Society, September 16) of Dr. 
Bode’s article on “The Problem of Liberal Edu- 
cation” (ScHoot AND Society, June 24) was 
based largely on misunderstandings of things I 
had said, while it did not get to grips with the 
main issue. I must begin with some of the mis- 
understandings. 

I did not say that “the problem of liberal 
education . . . does not exist.” What I said 
was that “amongst those who have entered into 
an understanding of what the great philosophers 
of liberal education have meant there are many 
agreements which Dr. Bode does not seem to 
have recognized.” This I had prefaced by say- 
ing things which agreed with Dr. Bode’s own 
view that the problem of liberal education arises 
mainly from the large amount of nebulous think- 
ing done about it. 

I did not say that there are criteria which 
teachers must “impose” on their pupils. What 
I said was that “students’ advance in the art of 
thought and, with it, in the art of living, depends 
enormously upon their learning to enter into the 
thought expressed in the writings of those who 
have achieved the greatest human understand- 
ing.” In saying this, my point was that some 
men have achieved a far greater measure of wis- 
dom than others and that we have most to learn 
from those who are most wise. Professor Thut’s 
reply to this seemed to be that since wise men 


do not agree on everything there is no such thing 
as wisdom. This was however in sharp contra- 
diction to what he had said in the opening para- 
graph of his letter, where, in speaking of Pro- 
fessor Otto, he didn’t seem to hesitate to speak 
of some men as having greater wisdom than 
others. 

I did not say that morality “has no experi- 
ential basis.” On the contrary I said that “the 
reflection upon which the conception of moral 
ideals depends must be grounded in experience 
of living.” In saying this, I was making my 
main criticism of Dr. Bode’s article. This was 
directed against his view that we know what is 
good, not through “revelation or reason,” but by 
“empirical observation,” and the underlying as- 
sumption that this is an “either-or” distinction. 
I pointed out that good is something that must 
be imagined before it can be striven for and 
that, in this, man’s rational powers have an all 
important part to play. I pointed out that it is 
only in such measure as men learn to develop 
these powers and use them, not merely in reflect- 
ing upon experience, but in seeing beyond ex- 
perience to what is better, that they can develop 
a vision of moral excellence. In doing this I 
also pointed out the confusions which inevitably 
arise from referring to the imaginative source 
of men’s ideals as “extra-experiential.” 

None of this did Professor Thut touch on, 
while his objections to the word “vision,” and his 
insistance upon the word “extra-experiential” 
made it seem doubtful whether he had grasped 
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the issue. The same was suggested by his ask- 
ine the question, “If conscience is to be the 
judge [between good and bad] why should we 
train the intellect?” If in asking this question 
he meant that the development of men’s under- 
standing through the exercise of intellect con- 
tributes nothing to their discernment of right 
and wrong, he is certainly very far from under- 
standing what any liberal educator has ever 
meant. If, however, he was using the word 
“conscience” to refer to something essentially 
irrational, his final remarks, in which he sug- 
gests that the vindication of Dr. Bode’s views 
depends upon “conscience” being “subject to 
training,” strike a very ominous note. 
JOHN PILLEY 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


FIELDING FOR PROFESSOR PILLEY 


Havine read Mr. Bode’s “The Problem of 
Liberal Education” (ScHooL AnD Society, June 
24, 1944), Mr. Pilley’s “Professor Bode and 
Liberal Education” (SCHOOL AND Society, Sep- 
tember 16), and Professor Otto’s “Batting for 
3ode” (ScHOoL AND Society, December 30), I 
should like to do a little fielding for Mr. Pilley, 
even though it takes an extra inning. 

Among Mr. Bode’s and Mr. Otto’s assump- 
tions is the philosophy (as distinguished from 
the demonstrable scientific facts) of evolution— 
what Mr. Lewisohn once called “the [gentle] 
suspicion that in the best of all possible worlds 
we [are] running the best of all possible civiliza- 
tions straight to a millennium of righteousness 
and inereased profits.” Two world wars have 
not sufficed to dispel this amiable but erroneous 
Undoubtedly physical science has ad- 
vanced; weapons of war are tremendously more 
abundant and lethal than ever before. 

On the other hand, has “the intellectual and 
moral climate radically changed”? It is true 
that “seientifie and technological advancement 
has fundamentally altered man’s outlook and has 
remade the world in which the educational equip- 
ment is to function.” But many “innovating 
modifications” have been made by the Nazis, too. 
In the struggle for existence in a materialistic 
jungle, they and the Japanese have shed many 
vestigial adaptations, philosophical and other- 
wise, and survived so far as beasts of prey. 


notion. 
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On the assumption that whatever works, what- 
ever feels good, is good, they have done well. 
On this assumption a brave man, or a brave 
people, is quite right if he or it liquidates or 
subjugates weaker and more scrupulous species. 

Another assumption appears to be that any 
student not only can “think the thoughts of the 
traditionally great ones” but also can go beyond 
them. “Trying to win back an outgrown past” 
may be “a good way to lose a meaningful future” 
—but let us be sure that the past is mastered 
and outgrown—in philosophy, conduct, and re- 
ligion as well as in physical science. Let the 
students learn what great minds have thought 
(if they can) before they attempt to “think” 
for themselves. How many students can under- 
stand, to say nothing of appreciate, even Cicero 
—to say nothing of Zoroaster, Confucius, Plato, 
Aristotle, Isaiah, St. Paul, Christ (may we be 
permitted to say), or perhaps Omar Khayyam. 
The notion that “history is bunk” may produce 
autos and tanks and planes, but it will not pro- 
duce human understanding and wisdom and 
social—I will not say spiritual—progress. Let 
the boys and girls think for themselves—when 
they know what thinking is. 

We live in “a world of change,” says Mr. Otto. 
When, during the period of recorded history 
and long before it, hasn’t there been “change”? 
It is through change and trouble that men have 
experienced and formulated the great truths 
which Mr. Otto would apparently have us dis- 
card. 

Then there is the matter of culture versus 
vocation. It seems to me that, although the two 
may be synonymous, they are not necessarily so. 
The fact that a man may be intelligent, kindly, 
loyal, dependable, and possibly learned, and the 
fact that he is also a competent automobile 
mechanic do not seem to me to bear any special 
relation to one another except that they may 
exist simultaneously in the same person. Earn- 
ing bread and walking with God are two differ- 
ent qualities of experience. On the other hand, 
both are experiences, and neither should there- 
fore be ignored by a truly philosophical, or 
scientific, mind. The human will is another 
primary fact of experience. How does it fit into 
the iron labyrinth of environment—chance— 
destiny—God’s will? 
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Perhaps, as a 12-year-old pupil of mine re- 
marked this term, God gives us the outline and 
we are allowed to fill in the sub-headings. Aus 
Kindermund.... 

Please do not ask me to define my idea of 
God. The point is that many young Americans 
have been given an education which is so broad- 
minded that it has become narrowly agnostic. 
Public education, to avoid sectarian controversy, 
has ignored God. Philosophical evolutionism, 
its child, pragmatism, and its grandchild, instru- 
mentalism, have been the trinity unofficially, and 
even officially, in charge of the procedures, hab- 
its, skills, and other desiderated objectives. Yet 
there are intellectual alternatives other than Dr. 
Dewey and the English Bible. So fatalistic and 


ferocious a thinker and so profound a student 


Reborts ... 
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of history, as Oswald Spengler, recognized and 
disposed of the real fallacies of philosophical 
evolutionism and the inexpensive meliorism 
which is its trailer. 

At any rate, it is my sincere opinion that until 
our natior. looks far enough, or near enough, 
into its past and present to rediscover God, 
ignorant armies may clash everywhere through 
a long night. Though not a philosopher or a 
clergyman, I have ventured to express the fore- 
going opinions—those of a plain schoolmaster— 
because I wonder whether other people who are 
giving their lives to education may not share 


them. 
Harrison L. REINKE 


HEADMASTER, 


Fay SCHOOL, 
SOUTHBORO, MASS. 





A NEW SCHOOL-BUILDING PROGRAM 
FOR CHILE 

CHILE has just passed a law authorizing the 
formation of a corporation for the construction 
of school buildings. According to the new law 
(No. 7869, Diario Oficial de la Republica de 
Chile, Ano LXVII, pp. 2102-2104), this eor- 
poration is authorized to raise a eapital stock 
of five billion pesos (almost 160 million dollars) 
by the sale of tax-free, 8-per-cent preferred 
stock of 100-peso denomination. 

The government is amply guaranteeing the in- 
terest and amortization by earmarking for this 
corporation the income from inheritance taxes 
and the sale of public lands as well as paying 
from the regular governmental budget a yearly 
rent for the newly constructed buildings. Suffi- 
cient provision is made for the upkeep of the 
new properties and for adequate school equip- 
ment. A unique feature of the law is that each 
year the President fixes the price of the stock 
but is prohibited from placing it below the par 
value of 100 pesos. Another limitation in the 
law is that the capital city of Santiago is eligible 
for only 25 per cent of the funds. 

It is hoped that this project will attract the 
capital of the small investor as well as that of 
the commercial banking houses and at the same 
time provide for the outlying regions of Chile 
adequate school buildings and equipment. 

ARTHUR F. ZIMMERMAN, 


Santiago, Cue = (On leave from Greeley) 
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Abridged Lectures of the First (1943) Summer 
Course on Alcohol Studies at Yale University. 
Pp. 109. Quarterly Journal on Studies on Alco- 
hol, 4 Hillhouse Ave., New Haven, Conn. 1944. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50¢. 

Contributed to by 14 writers of national authority, 
each a specialist in his field, presenting facts based 
on original research. 





AMES, Dora A., KATRINA B, ANDERSON, EUNICE 
JOHNS, and Others. Meet the Soviet Russians— 
A Study Guide to the Soviet Union for Teachers 
in Secondary Schools (Harvard Workshop Series, 
No. 6). Pp. v+89. Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, Harvard University. 1944. 75¢. 


Gray, H. A. Erpi Classroom Films Correlated with 
School Programs (5th edition revised by M. Brod- 
shaug and M. Bittmann). Pp. v+24. Encyelo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, 1944. 


Hypr, MARIETTA A. (editor). Modern Biography 


(revised by Zuleime Garrett). Pp. xiii +324. 
Illustrated. Harcourt, Brace. 1945. $1.32. 


This third edition contains 24 selections, 10 of 
which are retained from earlier editions on the 
basis of proved success in the classroom. “The 14 
new selections were chosen for their intrinsic excel- 
lence as biography and for their contribution to 
greater diversity of both vocational interests and 
national types.” Thus the student is introduced to 
the achievements and personality of the pioneer, 
scientist, missionary, artist, soldier, statesman, 
journalist, naturalist, actor, and novelist. 
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Ivoxk, Leo. How to Prepare the Schedule for a 
Secondary School (Harvard Workshop Series, No. 
5). Pp. 26. Harvard University. 1944. 75¢. 


The Joads in New York. Pp. 26. Illustrated. 
Consumers League of New York, 170 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10. 1945. 15¢. 

A report of an investigation of migrant farm work- 
ers. 


Learn a Lingo—French, Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese. Approximately 16 pages each. Roger 
Stephens, 119 East 19th St., New York 3. 1944, 
$1.00 each. 

Languages learned with the help of small, detach- 
able pictures. <A clever presentation. 


Looking Ahead by Way of Apprenticeship. Ap- 

proximately 7 pages. Apprentice-Training Ser- 
vice, Bureau of Training, War Manpower Com- 
mission, Washington 25. 1945. Free. 
Designed especially for distribution to youths who 
want to know what the work is like in a skilled 
trade, how to develop their abilities along the lines 
for which they are best fitted, and the training op- 
portunities open to them. 


McWILLIAMS, CAREY. Small Farm and Big Farm 
(Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 100). Pp. 31. 
Publie Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 1945. 10¢. 


‘1944 Fall Testing Program in Independent 
Schools and Supplementary Studies.’’ Educa- 
tional Records Bulletin, No. 42. Pp. x+49. 
Educational Reeords Bureau, 437 West 59th St., 
New York 19. 1945. 


Polish Facts and Figures, No. 14: Government of 
the Polish Republic. Pp. 32. Illustrated. Pub- 
lished by the Polish Government Information 
Center, 745 Fifth Ave., New York 22. 1945. 


ROGERS, FREDERICK RAND. A Rational Approach 
to Aims in Education. Bulletin 9, North Amer- 
ican Physical Fitness Institute. Pp. 27. Casa 
Monte Vista, Cupertino, Calif. 1945. 


THomMpson, Laura, and ALICE JosePH. The Hopi 
Way. Pp. 151, Illustrated. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago 37. 1945. $3.00. 


To a world concentrated on the winning of lasting 
peace, this timely little book brings the remarkable 
story of one small tribe in the Arizona highlands 
which has achieved it to a high degree. To just 
what extent have the Hopi achieved this rare ad- 
Justment? What factors of external and internal 
pressure have played upon them? What price do 
they pay for peace? Answers to these and many 
other questions will be found here which may throw 
light on the whole problem of lasting peace viewed 
as a multifactoral, psychocultural problem. 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 200 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 

















A non-profit, legal reserve, life in- 
surance company, created to fund 
college plans for retirement income 


offers : 
Individual Life Insurance 
Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 
and 


disinterested advice regarding 
annuity and insurance plans 


to 
Colleges and their Staff Members. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 























EDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION... 




















ROA AIRPLANE has no morals. It 
cannot distinguish between good 
and evil. Its role in world society and 
its future contributions to our civiliza- 


tion depend entirely upon how it is used 
by man. 


The dominance of the airplane in 
World War II is proved. It has achieved 
deadly effectiveness, within a_ vastly 
expanded radius. Competent observers 
have predicted that, if another air war is 
waged, the resultant havoc may bring 
the collapse of our civilization. 


To whatever extent this is possible, it 
is corollarially true that theairplane offers 
equal possibilities for peace. It is capable 
of as much good as it 1s of evil. Airplanes 
can travel as far and as fast to meet the 
spiritual, social, political and economic 
needs of all people, everywhere, as they 


IT IS A JOURNEY...ALWAYS WE ARE EN ROUTE 











now travel to mete out death and de- 
struction. 


Will men learn to think in terms of air 
for the good of humanity? Are we capa- 
ble of devising and applying methods to 
utilize air transportation for peaceful 
pursuits, with the same vigor and deter- 
mination with which we ponte speeded 
the development of global aviation in 
war? 


There is a group of people advanta- 
geously situated to instill the new atti- 
tude of mind necessary for the Air Age— 
teachers and school administrators. T heir 
responsibility in this matter is equaled 
only by their opportunity. 

We invite your participation in this 
crucial time of growing need for enlight- 
enment. A free copy of “Air Age Educa- 
tion News” is available upon request. 
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